CUBZON
arrived at the zenith,of his life and ambition; though
is believed to have once said that he regarded the Gold
Medal of the Royal Geographical Society as his greatest
honour. He secured as his private secretary an able and
much loved former Indian Civil Servant, Sir Walter
Lawrence.
Curzon took his own line at once, going straight to the
root of things, setting aside the traditional routine of de-
partmental procedure and working day and night. This
gave him a great name but did not make him much liked
by his local subordinates or by the authorities at home.
He imposed his will on the sheikhs in the Persian Gulf;
he put on duties to protect the Indian sugar industry; he
made a treaty with Tibet, and he tried to reduce the status
of the Madras and Bombay Presidencies. He formed a
new North-Western Province, divided Bengal into two
portions and settled with the Nizam of Hyderabad the
disputed question of the status of Berar. In 1903 a magnifi-
cent Durbar to celebrate the accession of King Edward VII
gave Curzon the opportunity of shewing his talent for
splendour and ceremonial at which he excelled, managing
every detail himself,
He spoke his mind and had few illusions. He once
advised the present writer to read much about a country
before travelling in it (Bacon's view); and on another
occasion he stressed the constant wish of Russia to get to
India, and the ignorance of British merchants about the
possibilities of trade with China,
In India his policy was to make the country "a homo-
geneous compound instead of a heterogeneous mixture,"
and this he believed could only be attained by a strong
central government that controlled both princes and
provinces. He abolished internal differences of rule and
promoted uniformity in education and fiscal systems.
In the meantime Lord Kitchener had arrived in India
as Commander4n-Chief, and disputes soon arose between
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